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TSN'T it lonely lying here all 
day with nothing going on?" 
K! " Oh, no, ma*am ! So many 
things have happened to me, 
you can't think. If it isn't too 
bold for a poor girl like me to tell it 
over to a lady like you, I could begin 
to tell it now. You would like to hear 
all about it ?- 
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"Well, the first thing that happened 
to me was mother's giving me the 
baby to hold. I was just turned of 
four, and my sister Jenny was going 
on two, and the baby was just a baby, 
not any years old. 

"'Lizzie,' says mother, 'you're a 
great girl now. YouVe four years old ; 
and I'm going to trust the baby to 
you/ 

"It was the first thing that hap- 
pened to me. It made me feel 
grown up. I thought I was a woman, 
sure. 

"After that I nursed the baby, and 
kept him from putting things into his 
mouth, and hushed him when he cried, 
and got him to sleep. He kept grow- 
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iiig and growing; and when he was 
down on the floor, crawling into every- 
thing, another one came. And mother 
trusted me more than ever, and I 
washed and dressed both of them. 

"Did I ever get time to play 
about > " 

" Oh, no, ma'am. For as fast as one 
baby got to crawling around another 
kept coming; and mother said I was 
the oldest, and play was for little 
children and little dogs and cats, but 
not for big girls like me. When I was 
ten years old, we had six of them 
besides me." 

"Six little dogs and cats.^" 

" Oh, no, ma'am ; six little children 
that had been babies. 
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" And then the next thing happened. 
One day, when I was carrying Jim up 
stairs — he'd been crying to be took out- 
doors, and I'd been taking him out, 
and he'd seen a monkey with a little 
red cap on : well, my two legs just 
slipped out from under me, and I 
tumbled right into the room and 
bumped his forehead, dreadful. 

"'You bad child,* says mother, and 
took him away, and put water on his 
forehead and kissed, him. 

"I lay there on the floor; if you 
would be pleased to look, ma'am, you'd 
see the very place. 

"And says I, *I couldn't help it, 
mother. It was my two legs as went 
right out, and I can't get up.' 
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"Mother she looked scared like, but 
one of the neighbours was there, and 
says she, — 

" ' Let her be ; she's only shamming. 
I know these girls!' 

"So mother let me be, and I lay 
flat on the floor, as still as a mouse, 
till father came home and nearly 
tumbled over me. 

"'Hallo!' says he; * whatever is the 
matter now t ' 

"* She's been a-laying there doing 
nothing these two hours,' says mother, 
*and Mrs. Jones, she says she's mak- 
ing It.' 

"'Mrs. Jones,' says father, 'there's 
the door; and I rather think it's wide 
enough for you to get out at ; but the 
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next time you want to get in you'll 
find it's grown narrower.* 

'* So Mrs. Jones she went away very 
red in the face, and father he picked 
me up and set me up on end. 

"'Now, little woman, whatever is it 
ails you.^' says he. 

"'I don't know, father. It's been 
coming on ever so long. My legs have 
got so shaky that it seemed as if there 
wasn't any bones in *em. And the 
pains in my back have took me bad 
between times.' 

" Father didn't say another word, and 
he didn't eat any supper, and after 
he'd lighted his pipe, he just sat think- 
ing. Mother didn't say anything either. 
She undressed me and put me to bed ; 
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and then such a thing happened ! I 
don't want to talk much about it It 
chokes me in the throat if I do. You 
wouldn't hardly believe it, ma'am, I'd 
been a big girl so long, but she reached 
over where I lay close to the wall to 
make room for the rest, and she kissed 
me! Oh, how I hoped my two legs 
would get well, so that she needn't 
have a sick child to take care of ! But 
they didn't, and I got weaker every 
day, till I felt like a great long piece 
of thread dangling about. So father 
took me in his arms to the doctor's. 

" I felt so ashamed when the neigh- 
bours all came out and looked at me, 
and saw Mrs. Jones a-laughing quite 
hard! 
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" But the doctor did not laugh at all 
when father carried me in and showed 
him my legs. 

" * Yes, they're a couple of pipe-stems, 
and no more,' says he. And then he 
began to punch me all up and down 
the spine of my back, and in some 
places hurt me dreadful. 

"'Well„ my little woman,' says he, 
'what have you been doing all your 
life now t ' 

"'Nursing the children, sir,' says I. 

"*I thought so,' says he. 'Eating 
bad food, breathing bad air, and doing 
the work of a grown person. Have 
you any friends in the country you 
could send her to, my man.^' 

"'No sir,' says father, 'not one.' 
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*** There's little else to be done for 
her/ says the doctor. ' Plenty of good 
air, good food, and entire rest, might 
arrest the progress of disease.' 

" What kind of food, sir } ' says father. 

"* Beef and mutton, beef and mutton,' 
says the doctor. 

'* Father shut his teeth together hard. 

" * I'll put you in the way of getting 
what the child needs in that line/ says 
the doctor, and he wrote something 
on a piece of paper. 

" * There, take that to the street and 
number I have written here, show it 
to some of the people there, and you'll 
get beef-tea, and other things of the 
sort. Keep up her strength and spirits, 
and she may come round yet' 
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*' I believe it was a big kitchen father 
was to go to, where nice things are 
cooked for poor people when they're 
sick. 

" But as we were coming away the 
doctor says, 'Mind, my man, g^een 
fields and fresh milk in the country 
are worth all the beef-teas in the world 
for a case like this.' 

"When we got home and mother 
asked what the doctor said, father 
wouldn't answer at first. At last says 
he, — * He wants her to swallow down 
some fine lady's diamond necklace.' 

" * Mercy on us ! ' says mother, and 
she dropped into a chair with the dish- 
cloth in her hand. 

" Father went away to his work, and 
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mother kept groaning about the dia- 
mond necklace. 

" * How*s it to be got/ says she, 
'and how could swallowing it down 
bring the bones into your legs, I should 
like to know?' 

" ' The doctor says it ain't my legs 
as ails me,' says I. 'It's the spine of 
my back.' 

"'Them doctors, they thinks they 
know everything,' says mother. 'Didn't 
you say as it was your two legs as went 
out from under you? And them dia- 
monds, they do worry me so ! ' 

"I lay still, and thought, and thought. 
When the spine of your back aches the 
worst, you get so sharp! 

" And says I at last, — ' I know what 
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father meant. The doctor wanted me 
to be took off into the country, to drink 
milk and smell the green grass; and 
that would cost money, ever and ever 
so much money. For it's too far for 
father to carry me, and I should have 
to ride in something.' 

" * But it's the diamonds as worries 
me,' says mother; and I couldn't get 
'em out of her head, and the children 
they all plagued her, and I wasn't there 
to help, and she looked ready to drop. 
I got away down into the bed and 
cried to think how drove she was, 

"And then I brightened up and 
called the children to me, and told 
them stories out of my head about 
things father had told me of. I put 
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in green meadows, and nice, quiet 
churchyards, where ivy grew all the 
year round, and there were pretty little 
graves for the good children to go to 
sleep in. And I says, ' Let's make 
believe that some day, a lady with 
a gold ring on her finger and a gold 
watch hanging round her neck, will 
come and take us all into the country 
and give us strawberries to eat/ 

" ' Mother, how does strawberries 
grow ? * says I. 

" * Why, on bushes, child ! * says she. 
* How else should they grow } * 

" When father came home he laughed 
at that, and asked her if she supposed 
potatoes grew on trees.? 

•* * Why shouldn't they ? * says she. 
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'And, anyhow, how should I know? 
Was I ever out of London in my 
life ? ' 

"It kept the children quiet to hear 
me talk, ma'am, only the little ones 
believed every word, and they're always 
looking for the lady to come and fetch 
them away. 

" The next thing that happened was 
father's bringing home to me a picture 
of the country, all green and blue; 
splendid. You can see it nailed up 
there, opposite my bed. 

"But you don't seem surprised, 
ma'am. Doesn't it look like the coun- 
try ? Did you say you wanted to take 
it down and put up a better one ? Oh, 
please, ma^am, I love it so dearly ! 
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** It took me a good while to get 
over having such a splendid present. 
I lay and looked at it all day, and 
when it was dark and I shut my eyes, 
I could see it just the same. And it 
made me tell the children more stories, 
and then they didn't hang on to 
mother so. 

**I wondered what poor little chil- 
dren did who had something the matter 
with the spine of their backs, but never 
had anything happen to pass away the 
time. And I wished I could lend them 
my picture a week at a time, turn about 
and turn about. 

" I hadn't got used to having it, and 
was lying so peaceful and happy think- 
ing about it, when father came in one 
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night as mother was just a-going to 
undress me, and he got a sight of my 
back when she was rubbing it. 

" He bursted right out crying, loud, 
and then mother bursted out, and all 
the children cried, and I bit my lips 
and held my hands together, and at 
last I bursted out, too. For I knew 
then that my father and mother had 
got a hunchback for their oldest child. 
At last father stopped short off. And 
then mother and the children stopped, 
and I hushed up pretty quick. 

" * Peggy,' says father, * go and tell 
that woman Jones to come here.' 

"Tm afraid to, father,* says Peggy. 
'She says we set ourselves up above 
the common, and she laughs at us.' 
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" * Do as I bid you/ says father ; 
and Peggy had to go. 

"Mrs. Jones come quick. 

"'Look here/ says father; Mook 
at this child's back, and put it along- 
side of the day you said she was 
making believe sick. Well, have you 
seen it ? May be the day'U come 
when you'd like to eat them words of 
yours.' 

" Mrs. Jones she felt bad, and I felt 
bad, and I called her to me, and says 
I, — 'Don't lay it up against father, 
and I'll give you my beautiful new 
picture, full of green trees, and blue 
3ky, and cows and sheep.* 

"'What! that little flared-up thing 
on the wall.?' says she; 'thank you, I 
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rather think you can keep it, and wel- 
come, for all me/ 

"You see there was always some- 
thing going on that passed away the 
time. 

"Father used to talk to us about 
his young sister Rose, who was at ' 
service in a gentleman's family, ten 
miles from London. 

" She got an holiday soon after this, 
and came to see us. She told me 
more about what the country was like 
than ever father had, and all about 
the young ladies she took care of, and 
their toys and books. 

"You couldn't believe ma'am, how 
it passed away the time to hear her 
talk. 
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" And then she asked me if I liked 
to read, and what books I had got. 

" Then I had to tell her that I had 
never been to school, and didn't know 
how to read. 

" * Poor little soul !' says she, and put 
on her bonnet and went and bought 
a book, out of her own savings, and 
wrote my name in it, and taught me 
a great A, and little a, that very day. 
And she took me in her arms and 
hugged me, and said, — * Oh that I could 
carry this poor lamb home with me, 
and give her what my young ladies 
waste every day of their lives!* 

"Please, ma'am, did ever anybody 
hug you and say such nice things ? 

" After that, my father taught me all 
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my letters, and, all of a sudden, I could 
read ! 

"It was a big book that my aunt 
gave me. She said she got it because 
it would last me so long, and amuse 
me till I got another. It was called 
.the 'Pilgrim's Progress,' and was full of 
beautiful stories and pictures. I could 
tell it all to you if it wouldn't tire 
you, ma'am. 

" Oh, youVe got one, too ? How 
nice. Have you got any other books } 
But mother looked in just now, and 
coughed twice. She thinks I am talk- 
ing too much. 

" You're not tired, ma'am } 

"I read my book, and read it, and 
as soon as I got to the end I began 



it again ; and I showed the pictures 
to the children, and, Sundays, I read 
out of it to father and mother. Father 
is tender-like, and the tears would keep 
rolling down his cheeks when I read 
the prettiest parts, and one day he 
said, * ril tell you what it is, Lizzie ; 
I've a good mind to go on a pilgrimage 
myself.' 

" I felt awful bad when he said that, 
for I wanted to go, too ; but how could 
I, with the bones gone out of my two 
legs ? 

"Father sat quiet, thinking and think- 
ing. At last he got up all of a spring 
like, and put on his hat and went 
out. 

"'Where's father gone to now?' says 
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mother. *Not to any of them gin- 
shops, I hope/ 

'"No!' says I, 'he's gone on a pil- 
grimage, I do expect.' 

"Mother laughed, and said that 
wasn't so bad as them gin-shops, any 
way. 

"But I felt bad and lonesome, and 
as if he'd gone and left me behind. 
And I couldn't get to sleep for think- 
ing about it, till I heard his step on 
the stairs. He wouldn't tell where 
he'd been to, and we all went to sleep. 
But the next day he said he'd been to 
hear the preaching at a big church. 

"*I was lifted away up to the third 
heaven,' says he, * and I sang hymns, 
too/ 
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*' ' That's a lie, Joe/ says mother ; 
*for hymns you don*t know how to 
sing. Better own it and done with it 
You was a-singing songs at the gin- 
shops/ 

" ' That I wasn't, then/ says father ; * 
*I was at Westminster Abbey, where 
they bury the grand folks, and the 
hymns hung all round the walls, printed 
in letters as big as the top of my 
thumb. Come, if you don't believe it, 
go with me next Sunday night and 
see for yourself.' 

'"Indeed I won't then!' says mother. 
' Westminster Abbey, indeed ! with a 
bonnet and shawl like mine!' 

" ' The preaching's for poor folks, and 
poor folks goes to hear it/ says father. 
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"*And ain't you a-going on a pil- 
grimage, after all ?* says I. 

'* ' Yes, my lass, I am,' says he. ' FU 
learn all about it at the preaching, 
you see.' 

''^ After he'd gone off to his work, 
mother says, 'I'll go with him next 
time, you may depend. Something's 
come over him.' 

"The day but one after that father 
come home all eager-like, and, says 
he, 'Lizzie, child, mightn't it amuse 
you if you had a flower a-growing in 
the window there } For the men talked 
at their work to-day about a ' Society 
for the promotion of Window Gardening 
among the Poor,' and they say there's 
just been a flower-show, and prizes 
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given to them as raised the handsomest 
ones. Wray^s girl, Betsy, got a prize 
of six shillings for hers/ 

" ' You don^t say so ! ' says mother. 

" * Yes,' says father ; * and what's 
more, I've got a beautiful rare plant 
for Lizzie here : poor soul, it will be 
company for her these long days ! * 

" ' What makes you say " poor soul," 
father?' says I, 'when IVe got a pic- 
ture, and a "Pilgrim's Progress," and 
a plant a-growing V 

"'Pshaw!' says father, 'whatever 
ails my eyes to water so easy? See, 
here's the little wee thing.' 

" I almost screamed when I saw it, I 
was so glad. It was a-setting out in a little 
flower-pot, and its leaves was all green. 
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" * Which of you two is the biggest 
fool, I wonder?' says mother. 'There! 
now youVe slopped water all over the 
bed-clothes and everything ! ' 

" * I was only giving my plant a lit- 
tle drink/ says I. 

"I called watering it giving it a 
drink, I was so silly. 

'* * Of course, Pm the biggest fool/ 
says father, and he laughed real pleased 
like. 

"* Everything runs to societies now- 
a-days/ says mother. 'I wish they'd 
offer prizes to them as has the most 
children, and the handsomest ones. I'd 
go in for it, that I would! It ain^t 
gentlemen's children as gets all the 
good looks.' 
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***No, nor the sense, either/ says fa- 
ther. 

" * There ain^t many young ones as 
sets alone the day they* re four months 
old/ says mother. ' See here ! This 
one beats all our babies. And what 
did I pay for him at the shops } La, 
nothing at all, bless you ; and so he 
ain*t fit to fetch a prize.* 

"'I didn't pay anything for Lizzie's 
plant, if that's what vexes you,' says 
father. * Hicks gave it to me. He said 
he got it from his wife's second cousin, 
whose half-brother was nephew to one 
of the gardeners at Osborne, and that 
it's something costly and precious.* 

"'Next news you'll say you dug it 
up in Paradise,' says mother. 
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" * May be/ says father. ' See, Lizzie, 
spell out the name that's wrote on this 
paper : or, no, you can't read writing. 
Perhaps I can.' 

" So, after a deal of time, and spell- 
ing of it over, and scratching his head, 
he read it out, so : — 

" * Calendula officinalis^ 

"'That sounds splendid!' says I, 
and was sorry when it grew dark, be- 
cause I could not watch it and see it 
grow. Father said the next exhibition 
would be on June the nineteenth, 1868, 
and he was sure it would be a big, 
strong plant by that time, thick with 
leaves and flowers. 

" And if you'll believe it, ma'am, after 
a while it did have a little mite of a 
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leaf, and it grew up tall and leaned one 
side, and then grew some more and 
leaned the other side. 

" Oh, it was such company for me, 
and I loved it so ! Even mother, with 
all she had to do, got tp watching it. 

"So it went on all winter long, and 
in the spring a little bud came, and it 
took father and me a week to get over 
that. By-and-by, you could see little 
streaks of orange colour in the bud, and 
we talked about that, and were afraid 
the flower wouldn*t bloom out for the 
right day, and then we were afraid it 
would bloom too soon. Somebody told 
father to cut a little ring out of stiff, 
paper, and put it on to keep it back ; 
he said they always did so with choice 
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flowers. Then I laughed and said I 
was a choice flower too, for something 
had kept me back from growing into 
a big girl. 

"Then father said it was good to 
hear me laugh, and that I was a choice 
flower, ring or no ring. That's just 
father's way, please, ma'am. • 

" Oh how pretty my flower looked the 
day before the show! I was sure it 
would get the prize, for there couldn't 
possibly be a flower so beautiful as 
mine. Father carried it on his way to 
his work, and promised to bring it back, 
prize and all, at night. 

" But I can't tell the rest now, ma'am. 
Something's a-squeezing and a-crowd- 
ing at my heart, and I feel faint-like. 
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It's nothing to be scared about. Tm 
often took so. 

" There ! it's all gone now. But you 
say I mustn't talk any more ? You 
say that you'll come again to hear the 
rest ? Thank you, ma'am." 



II. 
" I'm sorry I frightened you so, ma'am. 
I wasn't scared myself. It was only 
one of my turns. Mother says she 
expects I'll go off in one of 'em some- 
time, but we don't tell father that. 
And I hope I shall live to go on a 
pilgrimage first. 

" *Did my flower take the prize V 

" I'll tell you all about it, ma'am. 
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After father went with it in the morning, 
I thought what a long day it would be 
before he would bring it back at night. 
But I told stories to the children, and 
that kept them out from under mother*s 
feet, and I read my * Pilgrim's Progress,' 
and had a good time; but I was glad 
when I heard father's step on the stairs, 
and to see my dear, good little flower, 
safe and sound. 

'"Don't take on, my lass,' says fa- 
ther, ' but the handsome flowers elbowed 
yours away off* into a corner, and it's 
my belief that nobody so much as 
looked at it' 

"*That must be the reason it did not 
get the prize,' says I. ' I'm glad it ought 
to have got it, anyhow.' 
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"And then I said it was late, and 
time to go to sleep, and I lay down 
and cried under the quilt; but not 
loud ; that would have plagued father. 
My poor little flower! Nobody had 
looked at it ! Nobody had told it how 
pretty it was ! And it was such a good 
little thing, to grow here in our crowded 
room, when other plants were having 
such a nice time out o' doors ! 

" But, after I had cried a pretty long 
time about it, I fell asleep, and dreamed 
a beautiful dream. I thought I was as 
well and strong as ever, and that I car- 
ried my flower to the Exhibition myself, 
and stood a little way back, to see what 
the people would say to it There was 
a great crowd, and somebody said there 
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were lords and ladies mixed all up 
among us poor folks. But all I looked 
at was my flower. There it stood, up 
in a corner, all by itself; but nobody 
noticed it, nobody said a word about it, 
except Mrs. Jones ; and I heard her 
laugh, and say, * Do look at that mean, 
scraggling little atom of a marigold of 
Lizzie Gray*s ! The idea of bringing it 
here, among all these splendid flowers!* 

" She passed on, and a gentleman and 
a lady stopped to look at it. 

" * Oh ! look at this poor, little, half- 
starved marigold,* said the lady. 
*What a pathetic story of its own it 
tells. Fancy how the child's heart will 
ache when it goes home and tells her 
it has not won a prize, after all ! Tuck 
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something down into the pot, dear, she 
will find it to-morrow ; and what a sur- 
prise and what a joy that will be to 
her!' 

" She was such a lovely lady to look 
at, with a face that went right down 
into your heart! And her husband 
said, * Yes, darling, I have/ 

"Then all the people who had 
brought plants, had tea and bread and 
butter in a tent, and there was a band 
that played sweet music ; and the chil- 
dren tumbled about in the green grass. 
But I did not want any tea, or any 
bread and butter ; and I had heard that 
sweet lady's voice, and it was music 
that nobody else lieard. So I took my 
little flower-pot in my arms, and went 



home with it; and it kept growing 
heavier and heavier, just as Jim used to 
the last days I nursed him, and I could 
hardly get up the stairs ; and when I 
did, my two legs went from under me, 
and I fell right into the room. 

" The fright woke me up, and then I 
knew it was all a dream ; for it wasn't 
bedtime, and mother sat at work by 
the light of the candle, and father sat 
by her, cutting a bit of stick. So there 
wasn't any sweet lady, and there wasn't 
any kind gentleman, after all! The 
tears began to come again, and I could 
hardly help crying out loud. But I 
heard mother say, — 

"'She didn't take it much to heart, 
after all, poor thing. She dropped off 
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to sleep like a lamb as soon as you got 
hpme.' 

** * I hope she did/ says father. * For 
I never had my heart so broke but once 
before.' 

"* And when was that?' says mother. 

" ' It was the night I got a look at her 
poor back/ says father. 'You'd better 
let me know it when it was a-coming 
on, and not let me find it out all of a 
sudden. Why, when I went to my 
work next day, the streets and the 
houses and the people were there just 
the same, and the carriages rattling 
along just as usual ; and yet they 
weren't the same streets, nor the same 
houses, nor the same people. Every- 
thing was altered to my eyes, and 
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altered to my ears. My trouble had 
struck in, and there wasn't no cure for 
it. Sometimes I think it*s your fault 
with letting the poor thing carry the 
children about; and sometimes I think 
it's a judgment upon us for living like 
two heathen, as we always have.' 

" * As to that,' says mother, * I did the 
best I could by the child. Bringing up 
a family of young ones is a trade, and 
I never learnt it. I was a slip of a 
girl, and was set to the business with 
nobody to show me how to go to 
work, and without any tools. I wasn't 
brought up myself ; I footed it up ; and 
how should I know our Lizzie was get- 
ting beat out } She never said she was 
tired, and never said her back ached ; 
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and I was so drove from morning till 
night, that I did not notice how pale 
she was getting, I tell you what it is, 
Joe. A man has his day*s work, and 
there's the end of it. He can go to the 
beer-shops and gin-shops, and sit and 
warm the inside of him every evening, 
and then He down to sleep all night, 
and wake up strong and hearty. But 
his woman's work goes on, and she's up 
and down of nights, and she lays and 
thinks what's to feed them all next day, 
and her head isn't empty enough to 
sleep on.* 

"'Wife,' says father, 'don't mention 
beer-shops and gin-shops in the room 
where that angel , of ours lays 
asleep.' 
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"You see, ma'am, he didn't mean 
anything by that. I hope you'll not 
take offence at father's calling a poor 
girl like me an angel. 

" I thought, though, I ought not to 
let them believe that I was asleep ; and 
I tried to speak, but I couldn't, for the 
tears. Did you ever have a lovely 
dream, ma'am, and wake up and find it 
was a dream ? 

" ' I suppose I may mention the 
places where my husband goes and 
spends his time, and wastes his money,' 
says mother, a little short. 

" * My trouble's struck in, I tell you,' 
says father. 'And it's got in so deep 
that even the drop of drink can't reach 
it. I've done drinking, wife.' 
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" * Then have you took the pledge ? * 
says mother. 

" ' My pledge is laying there on that 
bed/ says father. * I never drank to 
hurt me, nor to hurt you nor the young 
ones. IVe always been a decent, sober, 
hard-working man.* 

" * So you have,* says mother. * And 
you*re no heathen, either. You needn't 
call yourself names, Joe.* 

" ' May be you've forgot it,* says fa- 
ther, slowly ; ' but I haven't, for I was 
brought up to know better ; we pawned 
the Good Book out of our house, and 
that's why I said we were heathens.* 

" I rose right up when I heard that. 
For I remembered what a big book it 
was, and how much reading it had in it. 
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" * Why, Lizzie, have you woke up ? ' 
says mother. ' There, lie down and go 
to sleep again. It's nigh upon ten 
o'clock.' 

"*But you were talking about a 
book,' I said. 

"*Yes, yts, we pawned it after fa- 
ther's hurt to his leg, when he couldn't 
go to his work ; dear me, I'd forgot all 
about it. I've got the ticket now.' 

" * Please God we'll have it back 
again,' says father, * and Lizzie there 
shall read to us out of it every 
night.' 

" Then they blew out the candle, and 
I lay and thought about my pretty lady 
in my dream, and the room seemed al- 
most light. And the next thing I knew 



it was morning, and everybody was get- 
ting up. 

" That night when father came home, 
he brought the man with him that gave 
him my plant. The man kept his hat 
on, and when he looked at me, he said, 
* Halloo ! * and no more ! 

" Then father reached him the flower- 
pot, and when he saw that, he took it in 
one hand, and held it off as far as he 
could, and burst out a-laughing; and 
he laughed so hard that he fell back 
into a chair, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. He kept trying to say 
something, but every time he tried, he 
laughed harder than ever. Father 
looked bewildered at first, but then he 
began to laugh too, and then mother 
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and all the rest of us set in, till we 
made the room shake. Oh how tired 
I was ; but I couldn't stop. 

'* At last he got out what he had to 
say, and it was just this, and no more, — 

" ' Why, it's nothing but a marigold,' 
and then he went off again. 

" At last he sobered down, and says 
he, ' If I don't pitch into Bob Higgins, 
my name isn't Hicks. He told me it 
was such a rare and costly plant, with 
such a high and mighty name of it's 
own, that I thought your lass there was 
sure to win the prize. Never mind, my 
girl ; we'll do better by you next year ; 
and now let me tell you how to manage 
this plant. You've let it run up too tall, 
and it looks like a sickly girl that's got 
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no life in her. When this blossom falls 
off, pinch it here, so ; and pinch it there, 
so, and it will throw out more leaves, 
and bear more flowers in the end ; and 
if it don*t get prizes, it will help pass 
away the time, won't it ? ' > 

" I said, ' Oh, yes,* and thanked him, 
and he went away ; and I was holding 
the flower-pot while father showed him 
out, and one of the children brought me 
a little stick, and said I was to put it 
away down into the earth, and tie my 
plant to it, because it kept falling over> 
and looking as if it would faint away. 
It was the stick father had been work- 
ing at the night before, and it wouldn't 
go down into the earth; but when I 
pushed it hard, it broke short off. 
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'* There's a stone in the way/ says ' 
father, coming up to the bed, * and you 
must dig it up/ 

" And it's the truth Fm telling, and I 
wouldn't tell a lie for all the world ; I 
dug up the stone, and it wasn't a stone ; 
but it was something bright and shiny, 
and yellow. 

"And says I, 'Oh, my pretty lady 
did it ! My pretty lady ! ' and then I 
turned faint-like, and father threw water 
in my face, and mother fanned me with 
her apron ; and when that didn't bring 
me to, they slapped my hands hard. 
The children thought they slapped me 
because I was naughty, and they came 
and stared at me ; glad some, and sorry 
some. 
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" At last I got over it. 

"So somebody had loved my poor 
little flower, and thought it was pretty, 
and told it so as well as she could. 
And my flower had come and told me, 
and I don't know which of us was the 
gladdest. 

" And I told my dream to father and 
mother and the children ; and father 
said I had seen a vision, and that it was 
no man or woman had sent It to me. 

"After I had done telling them all 
about it, and every one had handled my 
yellow thing, and at last given It to me 
to hold, I felt as if there must be Some- 
body else to tell how happy I was, or 
I should burst. Did you ever feel so, 
ma*am ? 



o 
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"Whenever I woke up in the night 
I felt under the pillow to see if It was 
safe; and then I wanted to show It 
once more, but it was all dark and 
still, and I couldn't think who the 
Somebody was. 

"The next day was Sunday, anjd 
fatha* dressed himself in his clean 
clothes; and after dinner, made mother 
put on her's, and the children's, and 
says he, — 'Now, "Lizzie shall read to 
us all ; ' and he whipped out a book 
from under his coat, and it was the 
pawned book come home again. 
There was a mark in it, and he said, — 
'Read there, Lizzie. My old mother 
read there, every Sunday.' 

"And I read the twenty-third 
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Psalm ; father holding the book, it 
was so heavy. 

"It sounded beautiful. 

" ' Father/ says I, ' who wrote the 
Bible?' 

" * I don't know/ says he ; ' I suppose 
Gk)d did/ 

" ' Mr. John Bunyan wrote my 
" Pilgrim's Progress/' ' says I. * It says 
so on the first page. Maybe he wrote 
the Bible, too. I don't much believe 
God did.' 

"'Why not.^' says father. 

"'Why, God wouldn't say "The 
Lord is my Shepherd." I should think 
that it was a man said that. Or else 
some poor, sick girl.' 

"I looked at the Psalm again, and 
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it said, over the top, — 'A Psalm of 
David; 

" I read it out aloud. 
, " * Who was David, father ? ' . 

" ' He was a — he was a — well, it's 
all mixed up in my head together ; he 
was a man that got into a den of 
lions, or else he was a man that didn't, 
I don't quite remember,' says he. 

"'Maybe it will tell, somewhere in 
the Bible,' says I. ' Do shepherds 
love their sheep, father } ' 

" ' Of course they do. Folks always 
love the things they take care of/ 

"'Does God.?' 

"'Well, now, the questions you pyt 
upon one, child ! I oughter be a par- 
son, to answer the half of 'em.' 
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"He was going to put the Bible 
away, but I had just caught sight of 
a verse, and read these words, — *God 
so loved the world, that He gave' — I 
hadn't time to see what He gave, but 
I knew it was something out of the 
common. * O, father, just let me see 
what it was God gave because He 
loved us so.' 

" ' Loved the world, you mean/ 

" ' Isn't that us ? ' 

" * How should He love us, I want 
to know ? ' says father, quite put out 
like. 'Though, to be sure. He may 
love you, poor child. I daresay He 
does.* 

" ' Then, would He like me to show 
It to Him } ' says I. 
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" Father didn't hear me, I suppose, 
for he got up and went out. 

*' And I said to myself, ' I know 
now who the Somebody was that I 
wanted to show It to/ 

"And I held It out on my hand, 
where He could see it plain ; and I 
said, softly, — 'Please! This is mine! 
Are you glad ? ' 

" And I thought I heard Him say, — 
* Yes, I am/ But when I asked mother 
if she heard an)^ing, she said she 
didn't. 

"And then 1 thought it wasn't 
likely He'd say anything to a poor 
girl, like me. 

"But the room seemed brhnful of 
Him. 
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"O, I did wish the Bible wasn't so 
big and heavy, so that I could hold 
It iiiyself> and read it all day long ! 

**Did you say, ma'am, that I should 
have a little Bible that wasn't big and 
heavy? Two Bibles in one house? 
That Wouldn't be right Perhaps father 
will giv6 his to Mrs* Jones, and get 
good (Viends with her again. 

*' In the evening father said he was 
going to the preachings and mother 
must put the children to bed, and go 
too. She never said a word about her 
old bonnet and shawl, but put them 
all to bed, except the baby, and 
took him with her. 

"I was wide awake when they got 
home, and father told me a little about 
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the preaching. He said it was all 
about Jesus, who loved poor folks so, 
that He came down from heaven, and 
lived right in amongst 'em ; and that 
they loved Him so that they would 
hardly give Him time to eat, but went 
everywhere He went ; and He fed the 
hungry ones, and cured the sick ones, 
and was just like their Brother; and 
if they did bad things. He forgave 
them four hundred and ninety times ! 

"'Then, father, you'll forgive Mrs. 
Jones just one time, won't you ? * 
says I. 

*' * I will, to please you,' says he. 

" ' Tell her about the hymns,* says 
mother. 

" * I can't,' says father. ' Next Sun- 
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day night, as I'm a living man, I'll 
wrap her up in your shawl, and take 
her to hear for herself. It'll be next 
best to getting to heaven/ 

"'Then _;'^«f back '11 be broke next,* 
says mother. 'Ain't it enough that 
you have to go two miles out of your 
way every time you go for her beef- 
tea and things } Must you go and 
kill yourself a Sundays ? ' 

" I didn't say a word. 

"I'd got so used to having things 
happen to me, that if two angels had 
come in and said, — ' You can't go on a 
pilgrimage, and so we've come to carry 
you,' I shouldn't have been surprised. 
So I held It tight in my hand, and went 
fast asleep. 
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"When Sunday came round, father 
began again about the preaching. If 
l*d a-known how far off it was, I never 
would have let him carry vat. It's a 
wonder it didn't kill him. 

"How good the air felt, blowing in 
my face, when we got out into the 
street ! And when I looked up into thti 
dark night, all the stars looked dowrt 
at me, and I thought they winked, and 
whispered to each other, aild said,— i- 

"*See that poor girl going to the 
preaching. When she w^s well, she 
hadnt time to go; but now she's no- 
thing else to do. She couldn't go 
when the bones was in her legs ; and 
now they're gone, she can. And she's 
got It in her hand ! ' 



/— 
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"When we first got into that grand 
place, I was scared, and thought they 
would drive us poor fdlkS but. But 
when I looked i'bund, most everybody 
was poor, too. 

"At last I saw sobie of them get 
down on their knees, and some shut 
their eyes, and some took off their 
hats and held therti over their faces. 
Father couldA't, because he had me 
in his arms ; and so I took it off, and 
held it for him. 

•* ' What's it for ? ' says I. ' Hush ! ' 
says father; *the parson's praying.* 

"When I showed It to God, the 
room seemed full of Him. But. then 
it's a small room. The church is a 
million and a billion times as big, isn't 
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it, ma'am ? But when the minister 
prayed, that big church seemed just as 
full as it could hold. Then, all of a 
sudden, they burst out a-singing. Fa- 
ther showed me the card, with the large 
letters on it, and says he, — * Sing, Lizzie, 
sing; 

"And so I did. It was the first 
time in my life. The hymn said, — 

* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly,' 

and I whispered to father, — 'Is Jesus 
God?' *Yes, yes,' says he. 'Sing, 
Lizzie, sing.' 

"But I couldn't. 

"The hymn made me forget all 
about my picture of the country, and 
my 'Pilgrim's Progress,' and It, and 



set me upon thinking that my father 
and mother had got a hunchback for 
their oldest child, that had lost the 
bones out of her legs, and got 'em 
a-growing out in a lump between her 
shoulders; and how it broke father's 
heart, and how it made mother work 
so hard ; and I pitied them so, and I 
pitied myself so, and the people sang 
out so strong and hearty, — 

' Leave, O leave me not alone. 
Still support and comfort me !' 

but I could only whisper it out, and 
maybe God didn't hear it, the rest 
sang so loud. 

" You say you are sure He did ? 
Then I am sure a lady like you ought 
to know, and so I'll think so too. 



■"*; 
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ing things to God. And I thought I 
would say something to Him ; and I 
said, — 'Please, did You see me sitting 
alongside of a real lady in a carriage 
with It in my hand ? Did You hear 
her say she would often take me to 
hear the preaching ? And, O, please, 
have You looked at my back, and 
felt sorry for father and mother, that 
they've got such a child?' 

" My praying did not sound like the 
minister's praying ; but then a poor 
girl ought not to set herself up to 
talk to God like a parson. 

" And now you say, ma'am, that you 
had a little Lizzie once, that lives in 
heaven now, and that you love all sick 
Lizzies, for her sake.^ And that you 
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are going to give me some of her 
books, and all the nourishing food she 
would eat, if she lived down here? 
Then father won't have to go two miles 
for my beef-tea, and I shall grow 
stronger ; and maybe the bones in my 
two legs will come back again (though 
the doctor does say it's not my legs), 
and I can get so as to help mother 
once more. 

" But I hope there won't anything 
else happen to me, for my head is quite 
turned now, and I can't think what 
make me have such good times, when 
there are so many other people lying 
sick and sorrowful, and wishing the 
days and the nights wasn't so long. 
I'm sorry I've . made you cry, ma'am, 



^ 
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off and on ; and I suppose it's because 
my name it is Lizzie, and TU be more 
careful next time ; and, please, ma'am, 
don't give me all the things you said 
you would, but find some other poor 
girl, that hasn't got any * Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,' nor any pictures, and that never 
saw two folks a-crying over her mari- 
gold, and giving It to her, and that 
never heard any singing, and praying, 
and preaching, and that nobody ever 
told she might dare to tell things to 
God. Father says there's plenty of 
them, up and down, lonesome, and 
tired, and hungry, and maybe it will 
keep you so busy looking after them, 
and speaking such swedt words as 
you've spoken to me, that the next 



thing you'll know, the time will all be 
slipped away, and you'll see the shining 
ones coming to take you where your 
little Lizzie is. 

" Being a poor girl, and ignorant, I 
can't quite make it out how some folks 
gets to heaven one way, and some 
another. The ways it tells, in my * Pil- 
grim's Progress,' is to go on a great 
long journey, till you come to a river; 
and when you've got across that, you're 
right at the door of the city, and all 
your troubles is over. But cripples, 
like me, can't go on a pilgrimage, and I 
spoke to God about that ; says I, — 
* Please, how is a girl like me to get 
there?' And it came into my mind, — 
' Why, Lizzie, little babies, as die when 
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they're babies, don't go on a pilgrimage, 
but they get to heaven all the same. 
Angels comes down and fetches them 
maybe/ 

"And maybe they fetches up the 
lame girls, or helps them along. I 
should like to have one show me the 
way, if he didn't mind ; and another go 
behind me, and cover my back with his 
wings ; and I'd go in on tiptoe, and sit 
away up against the wall, where nobody 
could see me ; and I'd sing softly, with 
the rest. 

"You say you think they'll come for 
me, before long.? Thank you, ma'am. 
But don't tell father. And if you ever 
come here and find I've gone, tell him, 
please, that I '11 be sitting near the door. 
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watching for him; he'll know me from 
all the rest, because they'll be walking 
about. 

" And now I humbly ask your pardon 
for talking so much, ma*am, and won't 
speak another word. , 
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success. — Public Opinion. 
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Rowland Hill : his Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit 
Sayings. 
By Vernon J. Charles worth. With In- 
troduction by C. H. Spurgeon. With Steel 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. (id. 

" It would be difficult to find a larger amount of Gospel truth 
crowded into a smaller space and clothed in more quaint and 
forcible language." — TAe Watckman. 

Anecdotes of the Wesleys. 

Illustrative of their Character and Personal His- 
tory. By the Rev. J. B. Wakeley, D.D. Ninth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

"To all that are interested either in anecdote for its own sake 
or in anecdote illustrations of character it will be prized for the 
good things that it contains. We content ourselves with a 
strong recommendation of a little volume, which is calculated 
to be as useful as it is interesting." — British Quarterly Review. 

Anecdotes of Rev. George Whitefield, M.A. 

With a Biographical Sketch. By the same 
Author. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3^. dd. 

*' A goodly volume of 400 pages, in which the American- 
author has gathered all that is known of this distinguished 
evangelist, recasting what was old and well known, and much 
that IS new gathered from sources hitherto but little known." — 
Weekly Review. 

Mariner Newman : A Voyage in the Good 
Ship "Glad Tidings** to the Promised Land. 

By Duncan Macgregor. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3J-. 6d, 

"As Bunyan in the 'Pilgrim's Progress* describes what we 
may call the ' overland route ' to the celestial city^ so the present 
author sketches the pilgrim's course from the city of Babylon 
the Great over the mighty deep, in the good ship ' Glad Tidings/ 
built by Emmanuel, which sailed from Port Repentance to the 
Golden Strand of the New Jerusalem. The book is cleverly 
written, and is alive with interest from first to last." — IVot^ 
a7id Work. 
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David Livingstone : Th« Story of hit Life and 

Labours' or, the Weaver Boy who became 

a Missionary. 

By H. G. Adaus. With Portrait and lUiutia- 

tions. Eighteenth Thoiuand. Fcap. 8to, 51. bd. 

" An adrninble coddcnmion of ' The Siory of (be Life «nd 



n delaj!. and vividly ptaeniins the graphic dacripdoo o( 



Talking to th« Chiidren. 

By ALEXANtlER MACI,E01>, D.D. 

Tidition. Fcap. 8vo, y. 6J. 



Dr. Taimage't "Points," 

SuEee°;tive Passages, Incidents, and Illnttratioiis 
from the Writings of T, de Witt Talmagr, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. WUh Fine Portrait. Eighth 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, is. fuJ. 

" Dr. Talmaec'il icrmsiu abound with painu which >hine like 
<iSaraondi and pierce liV: arroivi. ThoM here collected at 

prcBchen.'"— r*( CkriilitH. 

Taylor's Hymns for Infant Minds. 

Containing Twenty-s.i* Clioice Engravings frwn 
Desj™ by JosiAH Gilbert, Anthor of" Cadore; 
or, Titian s Country;" "Memorials of Mrs. Gil- 
bert i" Jobt Author of " The Dolomites," &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, y. bd. 
•' In addltian 10 Hne loned paper und deir type are lweDI)r- 

eicht uquiiite illutlnitHnii, wJlFi one or too eiceptioni orislnal. 

Mr. Oilben'B profeuional repuution u an artist is very high ; 



Children Reclaimed for Life. 

The Story of Dr. Bamardo's Work in London. 
By the Author of the ** Romance of the Streets," 
** Byeways of Two Cities,*' &c. With FuU-pajje 
Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vu, 

** We need hardlv say that the book has a q)ecial intere5t. 
Such records of work really done amone the masses ought to be 
widely read. We warmly commend it. — Record. 

Thoughts for Heart and Life. 

By Theodore Cuyler, D. t). , Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
Being a New Edition, in One Volume, of ** Heart 
Life, ' "Heart Thoughts," and *Heart Culture." 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 

" The little eighteenpenny books now being circulated in this 
country by Dr. Cuyler are deservedly becoming popular 
favountes. The doctor well understands the power of short 
sentences ; and good things, strikingly put, abound in his 
pleasant pages." — Sword and TroTvel. 



Cloth dcgantj crown 8z/<7, bevelled boards^ $s. each, 

THIRD EDITION. 

Nothing but Leaves. 

By Sarah Doudney, Author of ** The Great 
Salterns," &c. 

"Miss Doudney is known as a writer of graceful poems as 
well as a story writer, and the delicacy which characterises her 
verses is reflected in her prose style." — Daily Neius. 

THIRD EDITION. 

The Sisters of Glencoe ;. or, Letitia's Choice. 
By Eva Wynn. 

" The lesson enforced is rendered clear and striking, and we 
can only bespeak for it the attention it deserves." — Pictorial 
World, 



lo Works published by Madder &• Stoi^klon. 

Clolh elegant, crimiii Smi, bevclttd beards, y. tach. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Laur& Linwood ; or, The Cost of an Ac- 
complishment. 

Bv the Author of ' ' The White Cross and Dove 
of Pearls." 

■' The L-iotij w=il™Bea amikilereHing."-Co«rt Circular. 



By S. R. Whitehead, Author of " Rose Doug. 



The Beggars ; or. The Founders of the 
Dutch Republic. 

By J. B. DE LlEFDE, Author of "The Maid of 



The Perils of Orphanhood ; or, Frederica 
and her Guardians. 

By the Author of "The Bairns," "Christie KeJ- 
fem's Troubles," &c. 



The Bairns ; or, Janet's Lowe and Service. 

By the Aulhorof "The Terils of Orphanhood." 

The Romance of the Streets. 

ByaLONDO.NKAMBLER. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, y. bd, 

to JUS* and bjecl lo subject wilh such unflagging interest 
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D. L. Moody and his Work. 

By Rev. W. H. Daniels, M. A., Chicago. With 
Steel Engraving and Four Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. dd, 

"Ten thousand copies of the first edition of this work have 
been. sold. The present edidon, which is published at y. td.y 
contains all that was most internting and valuable in the larger 
volume. Mr. Daniels knew all about Mr. Moody's early Kfe 
and all about his work at Chicago. The biogfraphical part of his 
work is excellently done ; it is as interesting as a romance. We 
heartily commend the book to our readers. They will find it 
very interesting and very stimulating." — Congregationalist. 

The Life of Thomas Cooper. 

Written by himself. Ninth Thousand. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

*' The old man fights his battles over again with a vigour and 
enjoyment that can hardly fail to amuse and interest the readers 
of the stirring narrative. No one can read Mr. Cooper's auto- 
biography without strong feelings of admiration and respect or 
his * Purgatory of Suicides ' without recognising in it creative 
imagination and true poetic fire." — Spectator. 

The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman. 

By the Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, D.D. With an 
Introduction by W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6^. 

** \Ve confess to have been taken completely captive by this 
beautiful book. If we mistake not it will prove to be one of the 
richest biographical treasures of the Church." — Watchman. 

The Song of Christ's Flock in the Twenty- 
third Psalnn. 

By the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. Cloth, 3^. dd. 

" Characterised by those qualities of spiritual thoughtfulness 
and suggestiveness which are known to be the qualities of the 
estimable author. The beautjr of style and tenderness of feeling 
which Dr. Stoughton never fails to exhibit will be recognised in ' 
these discourses."— CArw/m« World. 
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Personal Visits to the Graves of Eminent 
Men. 

By the Rev. James Bardsley, M.A., Rector of 
St Ann's, Manchester, and Honorary Canon. 
Fcap. 8vo, doth, 31. td, 

"The book is admirably done ; the style is smooth, graphic, 
and clear ; and altogether there are few works so small that 
contain so much." — Art youmal. 

** In this volume Mr. Bardsley has given us a series of 
sketches of representative Churchinen. Tnt result is eminently 
satisfactory. £very life has its le«ons, and these are admirably 
Ivought out by Mr. Bardsley." — Rock, 

Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lord. 

By Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of ** Better Days for Working People," 
&c., &C. Second Thousand. Sm. crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

"In this volume, from the pen of Dr. Blaikie, we find a truer 
insight into the life of the NIan Christ Jesus than in any work 
which has been issued from the press for many years. In all 
the productions of Dr. Blaikie's pen there is a freshness and 
originality which cannot fail to secure for him a cordial welcome, 
and this result is gained by the use of language at once simple 
and terse." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

Heart Culture. 

By Theodore Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn- Fifth 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

" Just the book to take u^ in spare minutes. The thought- 
ful and vigorous tone maintained throughout is most welcome, 
especially as it is accompanied by a certain brightness of style 
which renders the various es.says far more attractive than most 
productions of the kind." — Rock. 
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